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Concordians use imagination to raise 
money for those less fortunate 


Give a little — 
or a lot 





BY SHIRA KATZ 





he mid-winter holiday is tradi- 
tionally a time to give, and some 
Concordians are doing their bit. 

The Caribbean Students’ Associa- 
tion and the African Students’ 
Association are collecting toys, non- 
perishable food and clothing for 
families. 

“We also contact businesses and 
ask for turkeys and drinks to make 
sure these families can have a Christ- 
mas dinner,” said co-organizer 
Afamdi Okeke. A LaSalle social 
worker will help them find the 20 


families. 


“It’s hard to get people involved 
now because it’s early, but during exam 
time, people are busy,” Okeke said. 

Campus conti holds its annual 





Commerce 
candidates 


The first open Faculty Council 
meeting to hear from short-listed 
candidates for Dean was judged 

an unqualified success. 
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Programmed for 
Success 


A new series profiles a Master's 
of Business Administration course 
that grouped Concordia with U.S. 

students to look at NAFTA. 
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World AIDS Day 


Words from a native AIDS 
activist, a student art exhibit 
anda new testing service 
; available through the University 
_mark this special cay 
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HOLIDAYS! 1 
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Spirit of Christmas drive, an emer- 
gency food-voucher programme for 
students in need. Chaplain Peter 
Cété said that the fund is used 
throughout the year to help mem- 
bers of the Concordia community, 
including single parents, students 
who have had their loans and 
bursaries delayed or those who have 
run out of money. In 1993, the 
fund raised $8,348, which was 
distributed to 226 students in the 
form of vouchers redeemable at 
supermarkets. 

This year, Campus Ministry is 
selling Christmas and Hanukkah 
cards at both Concordia bookstores 
to raise money for the fund. The art- 
work was produced by University 
faculty, and the printing was donated 
by Printing Services. 

See nineaine ae 11 


jul Fortier wins $3,000 
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The Concordia Choir was in the final week of rehearsal for their concert on Saturday when word was received 
that Marie Claude Desloges, who was to have conducted the Concordia Chamber Choir in the same programme, 
had been killed in a traffic accident. The concert, which features Mozart's Coronation Mass in C-Major, will be 
dedicated to her memory. The Concordia Choir is conducted by Elizabeth Haughey, and the Chamber Choir will 
sing under the direction of Jacques Giroux. The concert is free, and begins at 8 p.m. in the Concordia Concert 
Hall, 7141 Sherbrooke St. West. 








Bases ‘Shinghal and iiieary éolisegaes 


Montréal universities task up the 





challenge at McGill University on 
Monday, writing texts in French, 
English or both. Only students 
attempting both languages were eligi- 
ble for the top prize. 

The pieces were read by McGill 
Chancellor Gretta Chambers. Points 
were deducted for mistakes in punc- 
tuation, grammar and spelling. 
French dictation is a test of grammar 
skills; in English, it’s unpredictable 
spelling. 

“‘T almost didn’t go,” said Fortier 
(Journalism and Communication 
Studies). “I was having a bad day. 
But I had no classes, so I thought, 
‘Why not?” Others were deterred by 
the weather; only half of those regis- 
tered turned up. 

‘T feel great!” said Fortier. “But I 
have no idea what I'll do with the 
money.” Winners of the $2,000 
prizes in English and French only, 
went to students from the Université 
du Québec 4 Montréal and McGill. 

Concordia students also picked up 
several of the runner-up prizes 
donated by the participating univer- 
sities. John Ostopkevich, who wrote 
Concord in English only, commented, “It was 
S g easier than I expected. The problems 
for me were obscure words rather 
than spelling.” 

When asked if there was any 
chance of a competition for students 
from other years, Jean-Pierre Morin, 
technical organizer of the event, said, 


“Why not?” # 


The spell 
of success 


BY ESME TERRY 





PR oi student Julie Fortier 
took home first prize and $3,000 
in the second annual Inter-University 
Dictée/Spelling Challenge. 
Sixty-eight first-year students from 


Julie Fortier 


collaborate on Seagram grant 


Accessing 
libraries could be 
virtual breeze 


BY BINDU MATHUR 


here are over a half a million 
documents on the world-wide 
web of information, and another 
50,000 are added every day. With so 
much data, the ride on the informa- 
tion superhighway can be bumpy. 
Computer Science Professors 
Bipin C. Desai and Rajjan Shinghal 
hope to make the journey smoother. 
They are developing a system that 
will make it easier to access informa- 
tion sources, and have received 
$50,000 from the Seagram Fund for 
Academic Innovation over two years 
for their project. 
Part of their project, “Developing 
a Prototype for Accessing Virtual 
Libraries,” is building an expert sys- 
tem, a computer programme that 
will model the expertise of a refer- 
ence librarian to help individuals 
locate the information they want. 
For this modelling, they are enlisting 
the help of Concordia librarians 


Carol Coughlin and Lee Harris. 
“They have knowledge and expertise 
built up from their education and 
day-to-day experience. We're look- 
ing at what process they go through 
when someone comes to them to 
locate an obscure document,” said 
Shinghal. He specializes in artificial 
intelligence, which tries to replicate 
some degree of human-like intelli- 
gence in computers. 

The scientists, however, are not 
trying to put reference librarians out 
of work, but to develop tools that 
will help the librarians in their daily 
travails. “Right now, the problem 
with the Internet is that it can take 
an awful long time to find anything. 
So the utility of having all that elec- 
tronic information out there is 
diminished, because you don’t have 
the means to access it quickly,” 
explained Coughlin. 

Along with all the information 
available in cyberspace, there is also 

See Virtual, p. 11 


Doctoral student finds gap between Canada and U.S. figures 


Little steroid use 
among Canadian 
varsity athletes 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


xercise Science PhD student 

John Spence hopes that a 
national survey which he co-ordinat- 
ed will dispel some myths about drug 
use among Canadian university ath- 
letes. 

“The average person may think of 
Canadian athletes as drug-consum- 
ing monsters, and I think that this is 
unfair to the athletes. Just because 
one or a few people within a sport or 
a university test positive for a drug, 
you can’t label everybody in that 
group.” 

In association with Exercise Sci- 
ence Professor Lise Gauvin and with 
funding from Sport Canada, Spence 
interviewed 754 athletes (472 men, 
282 women) from eight universities 
across Canada. Only 0.9 per cent of 
respondents reported using anabolic 
steroids in the past 12 months, 
although the actual figure is likely to 
be somewhat higher. 

“Tt would be naive to assume that 
the figure is fully representative of 
what is going on; it is a conservative 
estimate. But I have full confidence 
that this survey has been done as well 
as it could be.” 

Keeping in mind athletes’ reluc- 
tance to open up about drugs, 
Spence was careful to tailor his ques- 
tions for the most truthful responses 
possible. 

“Athletes are typically suspicious 
of people who ask them about drug 
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John Spence 
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use. If we had asked them if they are 
consuming drugs now, the typical 
response would have been ‘no.’ 
Instead, we asked them about con- 
sumption in the last 12 months, 
which encourages more honest 
responses, because it is a less threat- 
ening question.” 

Spence found that overall drug use 
among university athletes is roughly 
comparable to that of other universi- 
ty students, when he compares his 
results from past surveys. 

Among the athletes, a larger 
proportion (three per cent) consume 
weight-loss products, but the figures 
for drugs such as alcohol (94.1 per 
cent), smokeless (chewing) tobacco 
(16.6 per cent), amphetamines 
(0.7 per cent) and cocaine/crack (0.8 
per cent) are on a par with other 
students. 

Spence said that the survey grew 
out of his research for his doctoral 
dissertation, in which he is surveying 
scientific literature on the effects of 
steroids. 

“I found out that there is really not 
very much information on the inci- 
dence of drug use among Canadian 
university athletes, or Canadian ath- 
letes in general. The problem is that 
decisions on drug testing made at a 
national level and at the university 
level are based on data coming from 
American universities. I felt there 
was a real need for this kind of 
study.” 

Spence said that American figures 


are very different; a survey last year 
by the NCAA (National Collegiate 
Athletic Association) found that 2.5 
per cent of American university ath- 
letes use steroids. The discrepancy 
may be due to a more heated com- 
petitive atmosphere in the U.S. 

“A lot of NCAA athletes have 
aspirations about going on to profes- 
sional sports, while the majority of 
CIAU [the Canadian Inter-Univer- 
sity Athletic Union] athletes do not. 
The incentives and pressures are 
greater in the U.S. The emphasis in 
Canada is more on participation; 
theirs is more on winning.” 

Random testing also plays a part 
in the low Canadian figures on 
steroid use. “We have one of the 
strictest drug testing policies in the 
world,” he said. “If you tell athletes 
that they'll be tested two months 
from now, they can work around 
that, but it’s quite a deterrent.” 

Spence, who is also planning a 
survey of francophone universities, 
said that his survey is the first of its 
kind in Canada. He hopes that oth- 
ers will follow up on his work. 

“We believe that this should be a 
continuous process. This kind of sur- 
vey has to be done every year or 
every other year, to keep track of 
trends.” 

The survey's margin of error is 3.6 
per cent. It was completed last May, 
and a summary of the findings was 
sent to all Canadian universities. @ 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumnt/@ pop up in the media more 
often than you might think! 


Shahrzad Mojab (Applied Social Science) was quoted in a Southam 
News article about the controversy in a Montréal school about the 


wearing of the hijab, the Islamic head-covering. “In Canada,” she 
said, “we are talking freedom of choice.” 


Balbir Sahni (Economics), who is working on a major study on Indi- 
an economic development and trade, spoke to a recent Montréal 
seminar sponsored by the Conference Board of Canada. As reported 
by Canadian Press, he said, “India has jumped from being an aid- 
receiver to an important trading partner for Canada.” 


Harold Chorney (Political Science) was asked by Southam News to 
comment on the recent upset in Montréal’s election for mayor: “The 
vote was a reaction to the economic depression, and governments 
can't survive these kinds of conditions. Incumbent regimes just fall 
victim.” Chorney was quoted in The Globe and Mail's coverage of 
the election, and he was also quoted at length regarding the national 
debt in Frances Russell's editorial page column in the Winnipeg Free 
Press. 


Randy Swedburg (Elderhostel) was interviewed for Helga Lover- 
seed’s “Mature Traveller” column in The Globe and Mail about the 
Third Global Classroom Conference, held at Concordia last summer. 


The NOVTEC “smart house” developed by Siricon, part of 
Concordia’s Centre for Building Studies, was the subject of a full- 
scale profile in Le Devoir on October 22. The experimental house, 
which is in Sainte-Dorothée, Laval, uses only 25 per cent of the 
energy consumed by a conventional house. Siricon’'s Dino Gerbasi 
is scheduled to appear on CFCF’s Your House. . . My House on 
December 5. The show's guest on December 19 will be John 


Zacharias (Urban Studies). 





Children shouldn't be forced to compete: MA student 


It's how you 
play the game 


BY BRIANA DAVIS 


ou pick up a lot when you've 

been a physical education 
teacher for 20 years. Brian Norris put 
his knowledge to use when he pre- 
pared his Master's thesis in Education 
last year. 

As he taught in elementary and high 
schools, Norris noticed how competi- 
tion produced aggressiveness and a 
tendency to intimidate in his students, 
and decided to use it as a thesis topic. 

“| wasn’t exactly sure why these 
problems were occurring, but they 
were mounting in intensity and | 
wasn’t sure how to resolve them,” 
said Norris. “This was upsetting me 
and several of the students, and | 
began to feel ambivalent about the 
values of competition and doubtful as 
to whether this was my fault or the 
students’.” 

The thesis, called “The Concept of 
Competition with Special Reference to 
Physical Education and Sport,” took a 
year to complete. 

Norris concluded that children 
should not be forced into competition. 


Games, particularly those involving 
both male and female participants, 
should be played for fun and exercise, 
not to win. 

Moral education also has a role to 
play. Norris believes in emphasizing 
sportsmanship. 

“These values have to be taught. 
They can't be taken for granted,” he 
said. “They have to be discussed, 
especially when problems occur in the 
course of a game.” 

In his thesis, Norris denounced the 
so-called Lombardian ethic, named 
after the legendary U.S. football coach 
Vince Lombardi, whose credo was, 
“Winning isn’t everything. It's the only 
thing.” 

Research convinced Norris that 
competition is a two-edged sword. “It 
can result in friendship or alienation. It 
all depends on the atmosphere, the 
situation, and the moral development 
of the player. 

“Competition itself isn't bad. 
It's how we use it, and the attitude we 
take.” @ 








Peter Shizgal (left) and research associate Kent Conover. 


Psychology professor honoured for research 


into brain mechanisms 


Sweet victory 
for Peter Shizgal 


BY KAREN HERLAND 


One of Concordia’s own was honoured earli- 
er this month in a ceremony on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

Psychology Professor Peter Shizgal won the 
honour for his research into brain mechanisms 
involved in decision making and reward. The 
NutraSweet Association Prize, worth 60,000 
francs (approx. $23,000 Cdn.), is awarded 
annually for research in nutrition and feeding 
behaviour. The seven-member jury is primarily 
based in France and headed by Professor Henri 
Lestradet of the French National Academy of 
Medicine. Shizgal is the fourth recipient of the 
prize and the first North American. 


Evaluation process is subjective 

Shizgal’s research goes beyond the sensory 
and perceptual processes that provide us with 
objective information about the external world, 
to explore how we determine the relative value 
of competing goals. The inherently subjective 
process of evaluation reflects the weighting of 
sensory information by internal signals that 
reflect physiological needs. In a speech given 
during the award ceremony in Paris, Shizgal 
characterized the evaluative process as collaps- 
ing the multiple dimensions of sensory experi- 
ence into the single dimension that underlies 
decision. Identifying the brain circuits that 
carry out this operation is the goal of several 
convergent lines of experimental work carried 
out by his research team. In their experiments, 
rats are offered access to rewards such as nour- 
ishing taste stimuli or rewarding electrical brain 
stimulation, and behavioural, neural, or 
genomic (changes in gene expression ) respons- 
es are monitored. 

In collaboration with a research team that 
includes Kent Conover, a CSBN research asso- 
ciate, Barbara Woodside, a Concordia Psychol- 
ogy Professor and a CSBN member, Denis 
Richard, a psychologist at Université Laval, 
Shizgal is studying the gustatory evaluation of 


salt, sugar, and fats. Their work on the neural 
and hormonal basis of salt appetite could have 
applications for the control of high blood pres- 
sure. Their studies of the appetite for energy- 
rich substances address issues in the control of 
body weight such as whether there is a specific 
appetite for fats, whether pharmacological 
treatment could safely and effectively decrease 
nutrient-specific appetites. 

Shizgal cautions that one must beware of the 
“law of unintended consequences,” particularly 
when dealing with therapies that involve long- 
term treatment with drugs. He also notes that 
the history of research on strategies for long- 
term weight loss is replete with bold claims 
that later have given way to disappointment. 
Nonetheless, he feels that his team has devel- 
oped a powerful experimental approach and he 


is eager to learn just how far it can go. 


Novel methods 

Shizgal is currently Acting Director of 
Concordia’s Centre for Studies in Behavioural 
Neurobiology (CSBN). His research is closely 
linked to other work in the Centre that deals 


with brain mechanisms of addiction, reward 


and motivation. Since joining the Concordia 
faculty in 1975, Shizgal, together, with his 
research team, has developed several novel 
methods for studying rewarding effects of brain 
stimulation. 

He suspects that NutraSweet was particular- 
ly interested in the way his team has adapted 
these methods to address questions in feeding 
behaviour. Some of his research draws directly 
on other work in the Centre, exploring differ- 
ent neural patterns in areas of addiction. He 
suggests that the wider applications of his work 
may have been of particular interest to the 
NutraSweet jury. “Work in a field often starts 
moving forward when methods developed in 
another area are successfully adapted and 
applied.” 9 


CSBN unlocks motivation 
for human behaviour 





BY KAREN HERLAND 


cked away on the 10th floor of the Henry 

F. Hall Building, the Centre for Studies in 

Behavioral Neurobiology is a network of stu- 

dents, researchers and faculty, trying to figure 
out what drives us to do the things we do. 

The Centre, which has existed for just over 
10 years as part of Concordia’s Department of 
Psychology, focuses on research that seeks to 
unlock the motivation for human behaviour. 

The Centre’s interdisciplinary nature means 
that while it is linked to the Psychology 
Department, the research crosses into neuro- 
chemistry and pharmacology, according to co- 
ordinator Phyllis Webster. This makes the 
Centre unique in Canada, particularly in that it 
is not directly tied to a medical school. 

Webster says that the media’s perception of 
the Centre’s work in areas of addiction can be 
quite reductive. “We are looking at drugs, alco- 
hol and sex. But we’re looking at the motiva- 
tions behind these things. The brain is so 
complex, we need to understand all of it.” 

Webster began as co-ordinator in 1985, just 
two years after the Centre opened. Besides her 
duties as co-ordinator, she also assisted in lab 
work for then-Director Roy Wise. Wearing 
many hats is fairly common. The seven profes- 
sors associated with the Centre all complement 
each other’s lab work. “It can look like seven 
different labs, but that’s not the situation,” said 
Webster. “The students confer with each other 
and the professors.” 

Currently, there are about 60 graduate and 


undergraduate students involved, along with 
the professors and the half-dozen support staff. 
Professor Peter Shizgal is Acting Director, 
replacing Professor Jane Stewart, who is on 
sabbatical. 


Give students freedom 

Besides research, the Centre co-sponsors up 
to 10 speakers a year as part of the Psychology 
Department’s colloquium series. They come 
from all over North America, representing spe- 
cialized areas relevant to the Centre’s work. 
Students usually have lunch with the speakers 
to share ideas and theories. 

“We want to give students the freedom to 
make their own discoveries,” said Webster. 
“We give them the chance to bounce ideas off 
people who can give them ideas on how to pur- 
sue their work.” 

Funding cutbacks across the board have 
affected the Centre. But she modestly adds, 
“The professors here are really lucky. They are 
still pulling in funding.” Cutbacks have meant 
that visiting speakers tend to come from closer 
to home. Recently Professor Paul Clarke 
of McGill’s Department of Pharmacology 
and Therapy spoke on nicotine and tobacco 
smoking. 

Since so much of the work done through the 
centre is collaborative, Webster is reluctant to 
single out specific members. “It’s difficult to 
pinpoint what people do. They all complement 
each other. The work here is related, but not 
identical.” 9 


Sociology thesis uncovers poignant stories of illegal immigrants 


Life in the shadows 





BY JACQUELINE HENNEKEN 





i? an illegal you always live on the edge,” 
says Martine from Trinidad. “I am lone- 
ly and very stressed, but it is still better than 
back home.” 

Martine’s story was recounted by Cremilde 
Raposo, a graduate student in Sociology at 
Concordia who is working on a Master’s thesis 
on “Employment Patterns of Illegal Inland 
Refugee Migrants in Montreal.” 

She presented the first results of her field 
work recently in the series Research in 
Progress, organized by Concordia’s Centre for 
Community and Ethnic Studies. Her goal is to 
find out the impact illegal immigrants have on 
the labour market. 

Raposo, 30, is in a unique position to inter- 
view illegal refugees. She works as a para-legal 
at a law firm that specializes in migrants. (She 
wants the firm’s name to remain anonymous: “I 
am not only a legal support to my clients, but 
also their counsellor and confidant.”) 


Refugee claims increase 

Over the past decade, the Canadian govern- 
ment has had trouble handling the mounting 
number of refugee claims, from about 300 
annually in the 1970s to more than 20,000 in 
the late 1980s. The backlog is so huge that 
the waiting period is now between two and 
seven years. 

Migrants become illegal after their three- 
month tourist visa expires. If they cannot get a 
visa otherwise, many eventually apply for 
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refugee status. “Although the chance those 
claims are recognized is slim, their lawyers 
advise them to apply anyway. With a refugee 
claim, migrants are eligible for social security 
and medicare, they get a work permit, and their 
children can go to school,” Raposo said. 

Martine also followed this route, but her 
claim was refused. Her husband decided to 
apply as well, and when he wasn’t recognized 
as a refugee either, he tried another method: a 
“marriage of convenience” with a Canadian cit- 
izen. Because she thought her children were 
better off with her now legal ex-husband, Mar- 
tine gave him custody. She is hiding now, talk- 
ing to her children only by phone. 

“Tf I had $5,000, maybe I would marry too. 
But I don’t know if I could accept the sexual 
favours they often ask from you,” Martine 
told Raposo. 

Pepe’s story is very similar to Martine’s. She, 
too, says that life as an illegal is tough, but her 
three sons couldn’t go to university without the 
$500 she sends to the Philippines every month. 

“The wage differential between North 
America and many other parts of the world is 
one of the key reasons why migrants stay in 
Canada, even under terrible circumstances,” 
Raposo said. 

Terrible as her circumstances may be, Pepe 
remains optimistic. “I am always singing. I 
know how to fight. And if I can get my family 
over, I will stay here.” 9 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and comments. Letters to the Editor are published at the Editor's discretion. They must be signed, include a phone number, and 
be delivered to the CTR office (BC-117/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax (514-848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. If at all 
possible, please submit the text on computer diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. The Editor reserves the right to edit for space considerations, although the utmost care will be taken to preserve 
the core of the writers argument. As published in CTR Sept. 17/92 and Feb. 13/92 (and subsequently approved by CTR’ editorial board), letters disparaging the behaviour or decisions taken by an. 
individual which are not of a public nature, letters quoting exchanges between two or more parties in private conversation or personal correspondence, and letters venting an opinion about the 
integrity of colleagues will not be published. Whenever time allows, the writer may be contacted by phone or mail to rework the letter, with an explanation as to why it was not accepted. 








Analysis by grab-bag 


| read with interest Frederick 
Krantz's lamentation on the “unfor- 
tunate and dangerous” Recommen- 
dations Concerning the Implemen- 
tation of the Policy of Educational 
Equity, as compiled by the Academ- 
ic Priorities Committee. | say that | 
read this with interest, as | have just 
completed a study of the “back- 
lash” to initiatives which attempt to 
correct historically misdirected poli- 
cies, procedures and attitudes 
which have resulted in inequitable 
admissions, promotions, curriculum 
and hiring. 

During the course of this study it 
became clear that two linguistic 
grab-bags were being made to stand 
in for clear thinking and analysis. In 
the first grab-bag was a list of 
words, including: dangerous, threat- 
ening, primitive, tribal, communist, 
fascist, authoritarian, totalitarian, 
puritan, inquisition, witch-hunt 
Hitler, Stalin, McCarthy, leftist, 
cultist. In the second grab-bag were 
different words, including: universal 
truth, altruism, tradition, civilization, 
mankind, human being, citizens, 
integrity, history, the Western 
World, philosophy, forefathers, 
greatness, excellence, nation. 


The grab-bag mode of analysis is 
quite simple. One takes an equity 
policy, say, a sexual harassment pol- 
icy or a race relations policy; any one 
will do. One then takes the first 
grab-bag and describes the policy 
using only these words. In every 
other paragraph, one situates one- 
self in opposition to the policy at 
hand, and taking out the second 
grab-bag, one uses it to describe 
oneself and colleagues. 

The grab-bag mode of analysis 
assumes that the two bags stand in 
opposition to each other; that Hitler 
was not part of the great history of 
the Western World, that the Puri- 
tans did not believe in their own uni- 
versal truths, or that the Inquisitors 
did not think they behaved with 
integrity. It is interesting how many 
documents, letters, memos and 
reports filled with such grab- 
bag analysis have popped up in 
university and off-campus news- 
papers across the U.S. and Canada. 
Krantz’s letter is simply another 
fine example of this sorry quasi- 
academic trend. 


Linda Wayne 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 


‘Worry less about school’s reputation, more about 


selling yourself’: graduate 


Team invited back to 
review Industrial 
Engineering programme 


BY DONNA VARRICA 


team of evaluators for the 

Canadian Engineering Accred- 
itation Board (CEAB) will visit 
Concordia on February 27 and 28 
to review the Faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science’s Indus- 
trial Engineering programme. If 
approved, the five students expected 
to graduate next spring will receive 
accredited degrees. 

Members of the Rector’s ad hoc 
committee on student concerns in 
the Industrial Engineering pro- 
gramme are hopeful the CEAB will 
rule in Concordia’s favour. The 
revised programme curriculum was 
approved unanimously at every level 


of the process, up to and including 
the October Senate meeting. 

Committee chair Alan Hochstein, 
the Associate Vice-Rector Academic 
Curriculum and Planning, said, “The 
committee members were very grati- 
fied to see the revised Industrial 
Engineering programme receive 
such unanimous support. Rarely, if 
ever, do changes with so many 
resource, budgetary, equipment and 
faculty implications go through so 
quickly.” 

Douglas Hamblin, Associate 
Dean of Student Affairs in the Fac- 
ulty, told students at a recent meet- 
ing that the committee was hopeful 
about the CEAB decision. Although 

See Industrial, p. 10 


In Memoriam 


Marie-Claude 
Desloges 


We were saddened to hear of 
the death in a traffic accident on 
Sunday, November 27, of Marie 
Claude Desloges, member of the 
Faculty of Fine Arts and conduc- 
tor of the Concordia Chamber 
Choir. 

She was also the conductor of 
the Ensemble vocal Arts-Québec 
and the Choeur de Laval, and 
worked with Dean of Fine Arts 
Christopher Jackson and the 
chorus of the Studio de musique 
ancienne de Montréal. 

The funeral was scheduled for 
this morning at 11 a.m. at St. Ger- 
main d’Outremont Church. The 
Department of Music has can- 
celled today’s classes, and 
closed its offices. 











_ Remembering 
December 6 





t hee been five y vers s since 4 





The Centre will also sponsor a 
commemorative programme of _ 
music and words for women only 
in Room 767 of the Henry F. Hall 
S Building on December 6 at 8 p.m. 
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Arts & Science Faculty Council 


Educational Equity, sabbaticals, 
senior salaries get rough ride 


BY CHRIS MOTA 


oncordia’s proposed Policy on 

Educational Equity and its 
implementation were the subject of 
lengthy debate at last week’s Arts 
and Science Faculty Council meet- 
ing. 

Although most of those present 
agreed that the document was prob- 
ably well-intentioned, a number 
expressed their concerns over the 
notion of “enforced” equity. Freder- 
ick Krantz (Liberal Arts College) 
raised the notion of academic free- 
dom as it applies to choosing course 
material. Arguing that professors are 
competent to choose their course 
material, he added, “the University 
hired me, and it’s stuck with me.” 

John Drysdale (Sociology and 
Anthropology), one of the authors of 
the implementation document, was 
on hand to respond to these con- 
cerns. In fact, he has already revised 
the implementation document in 
response to similar reactions in other 
Faculties. (The proposal has run into 
problems in at least one other Facul- 
ty, Engineering and Computer Sci- 


ence, where it was sent back to the 
departmental level for review. Fine 
Arts Faculty Council approved the 
document at its Friday meeting.) 

Arts and Science Faculty Council 
has asked individual departments to 
review the various documents and 
offer their opinions. 

Council also discussed the con- 
tentious issue of sabbaticals. An 
unprecedented number of professors 
have requested leave for the 1995-96 
academic year: 74 (plus six deferrals 
from last year), or 16 per cent of the 
Faculty. Because of the University’s 
financial situation — a projected loss 
in revenues of $5 million in the 
1995-96 academic year — the Vice- 
Rector Academic has asked all Fac- 
ulties to conform to the norm in 
Québec universities of four to eight 
per cent per annum. Dean Gail 
Valaskakis was given permission to 
surpass the norm for 1995-96 only, 
to 9.5 per cent. 

In other business, Council unani- 
mously approved a resolution drafted 
by Martin Singer (History) con- 
demning the policy on remuneration 
of senior administrators adopted last 
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February by the senior salaries com- 
mittee of the Board of Governors. 

Singer’s resolution condemns the 
secrecy surrounding the document 
and guarantees within it, and chal- 
lenges the committee’s power to 
make senior salary decisions without 
the approval of the entire Board, and 
insists, among other things, that the 
policy be nullified. 


Peececcccsseescccsscosssececesesees 


CORRECTION 


In the feature on Security Services offi- 
cer John Yelle, we erred in saying that he 
was a Montreal Urban Community police 
constable. He was a police officer in a 
South Shore municipality, but the 
encounter that led to his being hired at 
Concordia happened when he was a pri- 
vate investigator. 


CLARIFICATION 


With reference to an article about the 
Office on the Status of Women (CTR, Nov. 
24), co-ordinator Michelle Séguin says 
that the name of the Office has not 
changed, but the post of Advisor has 
been changed to “University Advisor on 
the Status of Women.” 
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Speeches and question period draw near-full house 


Search goes to 
Faculty Council 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


A little history was made last 

riday morning in the J. A. 
DeSéve Cinema. For the first time, 
the search for a senior administrator 
at Concordia University included 
public speeches by candidates. 

The three short-listed candidates 
for the post of Dean of Commerce 
and Administration presented their 
views and answered questions at a 
specially convened meeting of the 
Faculty Council. 

The meeting was attended by at 
least 200 people, mostly from within 
the Faculty. Afterwards, reaction to 
the organization of the event and the 
level of discussion was uniformly 
positive. 

Chaired by advisory search com- 
mittee chair Humberto Santos, the 
meeting lasted three hours. Each 


candidate gave a half-hour speech, 
answered questions from the floor 
for another half-hour, and wound up 
with a brief closing statement. (San- 
tos, president and CEO of Des- 
jardins Laurentian Financial 
Corporation, is a member of the 
University’s Board of Governors.) 

Six of the Faculty’s support staff 
were given speaking privileges. 
About 20 people lined up at the 
microphone to ask questions, and in 
many cases, the questioner asked 
each candidate the same question, 
giving the audience a chance to com- 
pare answers. The candidates were 
not permitted to hear one another’s 
presentations. 

The three candidates were Profes- 
sors Abolhassan Jalilvand (Finance), 
Mohsen Anvari (Finance) and 
Farhad Simyar (Accountancy). 

Each has a PhD, and each is or 


has been the chair of his department. 
They raised many of the same con- 
cerns: declining enrolment in the 
Faculty, the need to cut costs and 
generate revenue, the interdepen- 
dence of teaching and research, the 
pressure to keep curriculum current, 
the need for more contact with busi- 
ness and industry, gaps in communi- 
cation, too much internal 
bureaucracy, and the healing of 
‘morale after a bruising period of in- 
fighting. Little reference was made 
to past controversies, except the sug- 
gestion that it’s time to move on. 
Forms were handed out to the 
audience at the end to gauge reaction 
to the event and help the search 
committee come to their final deci- 
sion. They were asked to rank the 
three candidates, and to indicate 
whether they were faculty, staff or 
other members of the Faculty. 


Board reviews progress 
of search committees for 
senior administrators 


BY LAURIE ZACK 


The search committees for new 
senior administrators are proceeding 
on schedule. A progress report was 
presented by each committee at last 
Thursday evening’s Board of Gover- 
nors meeting. 

The search committee for Rector 
has met four times, and set selection 
criteria and a personality profile of the 
ideal candidate. It also reviewed a con- 
sultant’s report on the applications. 

A total of 55 candidates applied. 
After several evaluation sessions, the 
field has been narrowed to 10 candi- 
dates. A uniform set of questions has 
been developed, and two all-day ses- 
sions are planned for December 9 
and 14 to examine a report by the 
consultants and conduct the first 
round of interviews. 

The Search Committee for Vice- 
Rector Academic has held two meet- 
ings since the last Board meeting 
(October 19). An updated list of 
candidates has been submitted by the 
consultants and an enhanced profile 
of the ideal candidate developed by 
the Committee. It was decided to 
approach several national organiza- 
tions to seek suggestions for women 
candidates. A similar process is being 
used as in the search committee for 
Rector to whittle down the 42 appli- 
cants to an acceptable number for 
interviews. 

The search committee for Vice 
Rector Institutional Relations and 
Finance has met twice and is work- 
ing on a recommendation for a job 





description and a possible division of 
the position into two portfolios. The 
Committee hopes to submit its pro- 
posal to the next Board meeting. 
Jerry Tomberlin (Decision Sci- 
ences/MIS) has been appointed to 
the committee. 

The search committee for Dean of 
Commerce and Administration 
hopes to have a final recommenda- 
tion ready for the Board’s December 
21 meeting. 

Finally, the search committee for 
Dean of Engineering and Computer 
Science has decided to extend its 
deadline to January 15, 1995 and has 
received several new applications in 
the past week. Tannis Arbuckle- 
Maag (Sociology and Anthropology) 
will replace Peter Pitsiladis (Manage- 
ment) as a Board member of the 
committee. 


Consultation process 
clarified 

The Board also clarified the pro- 
cedures for the public consultation 
aspect of the search process. 

All meetings with the short-listed 
candidates for all searched positions 
will be open to any member of the 
University community. Speaking 
privileges, however, will be restricted 
to members of the respective bodies 
presenting the candidates. 

Candidates for Rector will address 
an open joint meeting of the Board 
and Senate; Vice-Rectors and Secre- 
tary-General candidates will address 
a joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board and the steering 
committee of Senate; potential 


Deans will be called to an open 
meeting of the relevant Faculty 
Council, and the candidates for 
Director of Libraries will speak 
before a meeting with the directors 
of the administrative units within the 
library. 

Other issues 

* The Board approved the post- 
ponement of the public phase of the 
capital campaign until 1996, as sug- 
gested by a feasibility study. Pre- 
campaign preparations and planning 
will continue. 

* To deal with an unexpected 
$800,000 government cutback, a 
Provisional Supplementary Operat- 
ing Budget for 1994-95 was tabled 
and referred to Senate. There have 
already been preliminary meetings 
with the Deans concerning the bud- 
get, where questions were raised 
about the proposed budget-cutting 
formula. An all-day meeting with 
the Deans and the Office of the Rec- 
tor is being planned to discuss the 
budget issue. Interim Rector Charles 
Bertrand called this year’s $800,000 
shortfall “a rehearsal” for next year’s 
expected shortfall of close to $5 mil- 
lion due to shrinking registration. 
He cautioned that Concordia’s acad- 
emic integrity and development can- 
not be compromised in any budget- 
cutting exercise. 

* Finally, a new proposal con- 
cerning salaries for senior adminis- 
trators has been forwarded to the 
Chairman of the Board from the 
Office of the Rector. # 
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This column ts compiled by Lee Harris, 
Webster Library (LB-285, 848-7724, e-mail: lharris@vax2) 


Happy holidays to all Library News readers - faculty, students and 
staff. Along with our best wishes, here are ten tips from the 
Concordia Libraries which we hope will help you schedule your 
time in the libraries for the rest of the year and get a head start on 
your research and teaching for 1995. 


During the exam period 
The Libraries will follow the regular schedule of hours until 
December 23. 


Since there never seems to be enough space for study 
during the exam period, there are classrooms in the Henry 
F. Hall Building (downtown) and Central/Administration 
Building (Loyola) which are designated as extra study 
rooms. The room numbers are posted at the Information 
and Security Desks on both campuses. 

Be considerate of other library users at all times, but 
especially during the stressful exam period. The Libraries 
are meant to be quiet places to study. 

Don't forget to return books you won't be needing over 
the holidays or renew the ones you will. Use the V > 
View your own circulation record feature of CLUES to 
make sure there are no books charged out to you which 
you may have forgotten about. We don’t want you to 
return in January to find out you have outstanding fines 
and cannot borrow anything else until your account is set- 
tled. Better safe than sorry. 

If you want to do some reading over the holidays, you will 
have to borrow books before December 24. There will be 
no circulation service from December 24 until January 4. 

If you are teaching a course in the new year, get your 
reserve material together and submit it by the middle of 
December to allow time for it to be processed before the 
start of classes. , 


Over the holiday break 


We are closed on December 24, 25, 26, 31 and January 1, 
2 and 3. The libraries are open for study only on Decem- 
ber 27, 28, 29, 30 and January 3 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Regular hours and services resume on January 4. 


Electronic resources rarely take any time off. CLUES will 
still be available via the network and modem when the 
Libraries are closed. This includes searching UnCover, the 
free database of references to periodical articles. 


Network traffic on the Internet is usually lighter during 
the holiday period, so you might want to get to know the 
information superhighway a little better. You may be able 
to connect to sites which were often busy when you 
tried. 


In the New Year 


The Concordia Libraries will be offering workshops on the 
following: CLUES searching (including finding references 
to journal articles and an optional library tour); periodical 
indexes and CD-ROMs; and an introduction to the Inter- 
net. We hope you attend. 


Have a very enjoyable and successful 1995! 
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Concordia researchers 
continue to shine, but private 
sector partnerships lag 
behind Québec norm 


Bui on 
research 


University research, its purpose and 
objectives, has been the topic of much 
discussion on Canadian campuses in 
recent months. .A major national confer- 
ence on integrity in research and schol- 
arship 1s taking place in Toronto this 
week. CTR recently interviewed Tien 
Bui, Concordia’s Associate Vice-Rector 
Academic (Research), to discuss the state 
of research activity here and to see what 
may le ahead for Concordia. 





BY KAREN HERLAND 


Your role as Associate Vice- 
Rector, Academic (Research) 
implies that research at Concordia is 
directly related to the University’s 
academic role. Would you care to 
comment on that? 


Clearly, the basic functions of a 
university are teaching and research. 
Without an emphasis on the former, 
universities are no longer centres of 
higher learning, they become research 
institutes; and without research, uni- 
versities downgrade themselves to the 
role of colleges. The challenges are 
how to keep the balance between 
teaching and research, and how to get 
the best out of both. 

In many ways, in the popular 
view, the university's role is to teach 
or to train people in specialized dis- 
ciplines. People consider going back 
for another degree, or to brush up 
their knowledge on a specific topic. 
Many university departments take 
their strength from just this role, 
especially at the undergraduate level, 
where students enter university to 
learn how to learn. 

The purpose of research is more 
evident at the graduate level, where 
students have already developed 
learning skills, and need guidance 
and encouragement about how to 
apply them. Their thesis advisors are 
still teaching, but at a much broader 
level. Graduate level professors must, 
therefore, be active researchers to 
ensure that the direction taken by 
their graduate students is successful 
and rewarding. 
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It would be unhealthy to sacrifice 
one for the other. Both functions are 
necessary to ensure that universities 
take their proper place in society. 


How does your office support and 
encourage research at Concordia? 


My office has two roles: to support 
researchers on campus, and to 
encourage researchers to respond to 
the needs of the larger community. 
To do that, we have to stay in close 
contact with external granting agen- 
cles, governments and other organi- 
zations to obtain the most 
up-to-date information about fund- 
ing, and to communicate that infor- 
mation to Concordia’s research 
community. We also monitor major 
policy changes at the level of the 
granting agencies or government so 
our researchers can respond quickly. 

As part of the larger university 
research community, we play a role 
in developing policies affecting uni- 
versity research in general. Some 
examples are two major initiatives 
launched recently by the federal gov- 
ernment: the NSERC (Natural Sci- 
ences and Engineering Research 
Council) Strategy for Entering the 
21st Century, and the National Sci- 
ence and Technology Review. Both 
will have profound effects on support 
for university research. 

Our interaction with and partici- 
pation in organizations such as 
CREPUQ’s Comité de la recherche, 
CAURA (the Canadian Association 
of University Research Administra- 
tors) and ADARUQ (Association 
des administratrices et des adminis- 
trateurs de recherche universitaire du 
Québec) are important not only for 
Concordia’s visibility, but to give us 
direct input in the policy-making 
process. 

Internally, through the Senate 
Research Committee, we have devel- 
oped policy documents on the 
Enhancement of Research at 
Concordia, the Enhancement of 
Research Support, Services and 
Facilities, University Research Cen- 
tres, Human Research Ethics and 
the Policy on Contract Research. 
We also participated in the develop- 
ment of the new Code of Ethics. 


You mentioned strategies for 
enhancing research at Concordia. 
Students are very concerned about 
teaching. Does this imply that 
resources are being taken away from 
support for teaching? 


Certainly, to enhance research, we 
need to invest resources, but that 
doesn’t imply that teaching is being 
diminished. About 80 per cent of 
Concordia’s operating budget is 
spent on salaries for professors and 
staff, and at least 90 per cent of all 
staff work in support of education, 
i.e., teaching. Fewer than 10 per cent 
work to support research. Don’t for- 
get as well that all professors are 
directly involved in teaching; there 
are no exceptions. So, clearly, sup- 
port for teaching takes up most of 
the University budget, not to men- 
tion other resources, such as space. 
The percentage of space dedicated to 
teaching is even higher if we think of 
research labs as space being used 
for graduate teaching. In the same 
vein, Senate recently approved a pol- 
icy document on the enhancement 
and recognition of teaching at 
Concordia. 

At present, our researchers bring 
in about $17 million a year in 
research grants and contracts to sup- 
port the direct costs of their work. 
Granting agencies and governments 
expect universities to provide infra- 
structure support for these projects. 

University operating budgets sup- 
plied by the Québec government also 
have two components directly related 
to each institution’s research perfor- 
mance: funding for graduate stu- 
dents and the indirect cost of 
research. Research grants awarded to 
professors are used mainly to support 
graduate students. Government 
funding per graduate student is 
about two to three times the funding 
per undergraduate. 

With regard to indirect costs, for 
the last few years, the government 
has provided Québec universities 
with an additional 15 per cent of all 
eligible research grants. Concordia 
receives the indirect costs based on a 
total of about $11 million in eligible 
research grants. 

Clearly, increases in research 
grants and graduate student popula- 
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tions are good sources of revenue for 
us. McGill has plotted its own salva- 
tion through concentration on 
research and graduate studies. There 
are direct financial benefits to the 
University that are brought in by 
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ments produced by granting agencies 
and the implementation of new pro- 
grammes such as the Networks of 
Centres of Excellence and other 
multi-council initiatives have 
emphasized the need to bring uni- 





One of Concordia’s many researchers, Richard Guy (Centre for Building 


Studies), who studies sound quality. 


research and graduate students, not 
to mention the fundamental value of 
research and the prestige that comes 
with it. 

One more thing I would like to 
add: Concordia has been doing well 
obtaining conventional grants from 
bodies such as NSERC, SSHRC 
(Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada) and 
FCAR (Fonds pour la formation de 
chercheurs et l’aide a la recherche), 
but we lag behind all other universi- 
ties in terms of private sector fund- 
ing for research. 


What role does the private sector 
play in supporting university 
research, and how has your office 
responded to this opportunity? 


Private sector support for universi- 
ty research has been expanding expo- 
nentially since the early 1970s. In 
1970-71, 85 per cent of total 
research funding for Québec univer- 
sities came from government. By 
1992-93, that percentage had 
dropped to just over 50 per cent, 
with 45 per cent coming from the 
private sector. Major policy docu- 





versities and the private sector closer 
together. More recent initiatives, like 
the NSERC Strategy for the 21st 
Century and the National Science 
and Technology Review, emphasize 
the need to make university research 
more relevant to society's needs. 

However, I think there is a danger 
in universities jumping blindly onto 
this bandwagon of applied research. 
We have to maintain a balanced role 
between creating knowledge (basic 
research) and being relevant to soci- 
ety (applied research). In fact, basic 
research is the foundation for all 
research, and universities should 
contribute to the development of a 
strong research foundation for the 
future. 

Last spring, Concordia’s Industrial 
Liaison Office was reviewed. The 
appraisal committee made several 
recommendations to enhance activity 
in this area. One of the recommen- 
dations talks about the role the 
Board of Governors can play in 
helping our researchers form link- 
ages with the private sector. Joint 
initiatives like these — either at the 
level of the Board or the senior 
administration — are important for 
things like creating industrial chairs. 

These endeavours must, of course, 
form part of a concerted effort, and 
they must have clear guidelines about 
such issues as conflict of interest, but 
at present Concordia lags behind all 
other Québec universities in its share 
of funding for contract research and 
private-sector funding. Because of 
this we are missing out on a poten- 
tially lucrative source of revenue from 
overhead charges and financial sup- 
port for graduate students. 


Do you think the two reports 
issued last summer — one on scien- 
tific integrity and the other a finan- 
cial audit of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science 
— have affected public opinion 
about research at Concordia? 


Continued on next page 


Long-term Development Plan looks for consensus 


Taking the long view 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


he challenges facing Concordia are 

only too clear: declining enrolment, poor 
retention rates, aging buildings, shaky morale, 
political uncertainty, shrinking government 
resources — but look on the bright side. Many 
of these challenges can be met with good 
planning, a broad consensus on goals, and the 
will to work. 

That’s the philosophy behind a discussion 
paper on a long-term development plan for 
the University which was worked out over 
the 1993-94 academic year and made public 
last May. 

It was the result of an exhaustive pre-plan- 
ning process which brought together an 
expanded team of senior administrators. 

Called the “senior management group,” they 
were the Rector, Vice-Rectors, Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Deans, Associate Vice-Rectors and the 
Directors of Libraries and Continuing Educa- 
tion. They were guided along the way by the 
Department of Institutional Planning and 
Research, particularly Director Garry Milton 
and Assistant Director Linda Janz. 

The group had to go back to basics, right 
back to the University’s mission statement. 
They also had to learn, if they didn’t know 
them already, the basics of strategic planning. 
Last February 18, the subject was discussed at 
the joint meeting of the Board of Governors 
and the Senate, where there was a fruitful and 
encouraging exchange of views. 


Now the process has opened up to the 
University at large, and the 20-page discussion 
paper has been widely circulated. 


Here are some of the facts the discussion 
paper asks readers to consider: 


+ About 75 per cent of our funding comes 
from government, 15 per cent from 
tuition fees, and 10 per cent from ancillary 
services (user-pay services such as Contin- 
uing Education and consulting for busi- 
ness and industry) 

*  Areferendum on the constitutional future 
of Québec will be held within the year. 

* — Concordia’s enrolment has decreased 
slightly, a trend which is likely to continue. 

* Our ability to retain students through to a 
degree is lower than the provincial average. 

+ — Although our research productivity has 
increased, it is still low, and decreasing, when 
compared to other Québec universities. 

+ — A significant proportion of our faculty are 
likely to retire over the next 10 years. 

* The impact of the 1992 shootings and 
reports critical of the administration have 
had a lingering effect on image without 
and morale within the University. 


Here are some of the long-term goals sug- 
gested in the discussion paper. How do you 


rate them? 


* — Improve the quality of teaching and 


learning. 

¢ Improve our research profile. 

* — Increase the number of graduate 
programmes; recruit and retain more 
graduate students. 

* Improve library holdings and accessibility. 

* — Increase the ratio of owned to rented 
space. 

* — Increase the capacity to operate in English 
and French. 

* — Increase the number of women in under- 
represented areas. 

* — Increase the number of francophone 
students. 

* — Increase the enrolment of out-of-province 
and international students. 

+ — Foster a greater sense of community with- 
in the University. 

* Promote a strong image beyond the 
University. 

+ — Ensure financial stability. 

* — Recruit excellent new faculty and staff to 
replace those who retire. 

* Promote interdisciplinary studies. 

* Develop innovative programmes, includ- 
ing career-oriented and personal develop- 
ment courses. 


A full survey is available from your unit head or 
from Institutional Planning and Research. Unit 
heads and managers are encouraged to get copies of 
the survey, if they have not already done so. @ 











First, let me state categorically that universi- 
ties across the country understand our prob- 
lems and know full well that they are not 
unique to Concordia. Some universities have 
publicly said so. 

I don’t think that granting agencies have lost 
confidence in our researchers, either. During 
the past year NSERC appointed Psychology 
Professor Peter Shizgal and Chemistry and 
Biochemistry Professor Ann English to chair 
the NSERC grant selection committees in 
their respective areas, and Computer Science 
Professor Ching Suen was appointed both to 
the computer science grant selection committee 
and to the new NSERC - China international 
committee. The latter appointment was made 
by NSERC President Peter Morand. Professor 
Suen is presently in China for three weeks on 
behalf of NSERC. More recently, as reported 
in Concordia’s Thursday Report last week, 
Mechanical Engineering Professor Fred 
Habashi was awarded two important NSERC 
strategic grants. This is probably the first time 
that NSERC has given two such grants to one 
researcher for the same period. 

As for the reports, one did criticize produc- 
tion-driven research, comparing it to an auto 
assembly line. While there is concern that 
some researchers may feel pressured to put 
their names on multiple papers, let’s not over- 
look the current context. 

It is important for the public to realize that 
university research has changed significantly 
down through the years, both in the way it is 
conducted and funded. A few years ago, I came 
across an article in a journal of physics which 





was only about five pages long, but the list of 
co-authors covered almost two pages, about 
900 names in all. 

The paper described an experimental project 
at CERN — a European Nuclear Research 
Centre. This is an extreme case, but it shows 
the kind of collaboration needed for mega- 
projects. The development of science and tech- 
nology has reached the point that many scien- 
tific problems can no longer be solved by 
individuals or even by small groups of 
researchers. The modalities of university-based 
research and of research funding are complex 
and varied. In many areas, the nature of 
research funding (where industry and the pri- 
vate sector can play an important role) and the 
nature of doing research (where collaboration 
becomes necessary) have moved away from the 
old model. The challenge is for universities to 
operate in this new mode, but with clear objec- 
tives and guidelines. 

It would be detrimental to the whole system 
if those reports were seen as negative views of 
university research culture. Decision-makers in 
universities, granting agencies and govern- 
ments have to understand these complexities. 

Concordia is a young university which has 
reached out relatively recently beyond under- 
graduate teaching to embrace research and 
graduate studies. These essential activities, still 
in a state of emergence, require particular nur- 
turing and support from the Board of Gover- 
nors, the media and the public. 


So what’s the future for research at 
Concordia? 


We are talking about the enhancement of 
teaching and the enhancement of research. 
This may be construed as Concordia expanding 


in all directions at once. The sad fact is that 
cost-cutting in programmes will be inevitable. I 
think that universities must think twice before 
committing themselves to building up areas 
which are not recognizable and have little 
demand in terms of student enrolment. 
Long-term planning and setting priorities 
require complete knowledge of Concordia’s 
strengths and weaknesses, national and provin- 
cial priorities, and the need and demand of our 
students and communities. 


The challenge is to use limited resources to 
nurture research to a respectable national level. 
We must make Concordia attractive to top 
scholars and young and promising new faculty 
members. Once they are here, we need to make 
them feel at home in order to build up 
Concordia as a top ranked university. 





timers’ union 
responds to Plan 


The Concordia University Continuing Edu- 
cation Part-time Faculty Union (CUCEPTFU) 
has prepared its own response to the long- 
term development discussion paper. 

The eight-page document, called Our 
Vision, describes the considerable strengths 
of the Centre for Continuing Education, 
whose practical, non-credit courses are 
often a first port of entry for many Concordia 
students to further academic studies, and a 
significant bridge between the University 
and the external community. These include 
the flourishing Language Institute, a 12- 
course travel programme, and a new certifi- 
cate programme to address the urgent need 
for technical writers. Such programmes 
attracted 9,000 students to Continuing Edu- 
cation last year. 


The union has five recommendations: 

¢ — Expansion of French teaching provided 
by Continuing Education to meet the 
specific needs of Concordia depart- 
ments. 

« Renewed effort to tailor courses to the 
changing needs of private and public 
enterprises. 

¢ Using Continuing Education's expertise 
with foreign and francophone students 
to help faltering students stay in acade- 
mic programmes. 

¢ — Developing highly advanced EAP (Eng- 
lish for Academic Purposes) courses 
for graduate students whose English 
may be hampering their progress. “Pro- 

_ viding courses of this calibre would 

give Concordia University a unique — 
advantage over other institutions, mak- 

_ ing it a more attractive choice for oe 
sonsudents” = = = 

* — Crediting Continuing Education cours- 
es, This is already done by the Univer- 

- sité Laval, the Université de Montréal 
and McGill University, the brief points 
out, and would attract students and 
increase government grants. == 


_ Brenda Grant, external vice-president of 
CUCEPTFU, said that the union prepared a 
brief not only to publicize its work and improve 
working conditions, but also to take “a more 
collaborative approach to common problems.” 
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Senate Research Committee 
(Chair, Tien D. Bui) 


¢ Identify current research issues. 

* Represent Concordia to external institutions 
and joint research centres. 

© Determine Concordia’s role in changing prior- 
ities and develop Concordia’s position vis-a- 
vis these changes. 

e Internally: Promote research, establish code of 

ethics, internal policies. 
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Associate Vice-Rector Academic 
(Research) Dr. Tien D. Bui 


© Oversee activities of all related offices 


Director, Office of Research Services 
Dr. Erica Besso 


¢ Liaison between Concordia’s research com- 
















munity and governmental granting offices 
(federal and provincial) 





Industrial Liaison Office 


© Integrate Concordia’s research initiatives with 


the private sector. 
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Concordia department presents our French face 


Not lost in translation 





BY LIZ WARWICK 


| we Azuelos works in a whirlpool of 
words. The principal translator for Trans- 
lation Services sits behind a desk piled with 
dictionaries and reference books and searches 
for different ways to express an idea. “There’s 
never just one way of saying things,” she 
explained, “so my work is both frustrating and 
challenging.” 

Translation Services, under the direction of 
Ghislaine Daoust, is responsible for providing 
Ja version francaise for all kinds of documents: 
press releases, grant proposals, handbooks and 
business letters. The service has also provided 
French translations for CARL, the University 
automated registration system, and CLUES, 
for library users. 

From their office in Bishop Court, Daoust 
and Azuelos translate documents and answer 


Concordia and U.S. MBA students tackle NAFTA together 


questions from people who call or drop in. 
Christiane Arlaud provides secretarial support 
and Lise Brault handles administrative tasks. 
The office is small, but its mandate is large. 
“We're the French voice of the University,” 
said Daoust. “We’re the communication 
agent with 


Montréal, 
Québec and 
also the rest of ‘GI 
Europe.” 
People @eeeeoeoeeeeeeee 


often misun- 

derstand the work she and her staff provide. 
“They call up saying ‘just translate this into 
French,” Daoust laughed. “You never ‘just 
translate’ anything, because embedded in every 
document are cultural expressions and assump- 
tions. For example, an informal tone may be 
acceptable in English but will not do in 










French. Often, documents must be re-worked 
to reflect the different cultural expectations. 
“We want documents to be linguistically cor- 
rect, as well as socially and psychologically cor- 
rect,” she said. 

Ensuring that documents are well translated 


orks 


matter of 
@eeeeeseeeeeeeoeeeeeoe eee 


politeness. 
The service 
also works on 
legal docu- 
ments like 
collective agreements, where an imprecise word 
can have serious consequences. “In the case of a 
strike,” said Daoust, “it’s the French version [of 
the collective agreement] that carries the day.” 

To ensure they’re using the right word, 
Daoust and Azuelos spend time researching 
terminology. That job has been made easier 
with the creation of on-line databases like 
Termium and BTQ [Banque de Terminologie 
du Québec] that give French-English equiva- 
lents for technical words. 

During her research, Daoust might call a 
specialist either at another university or at a 
company. “If it concerns transport, we might 
call Air Canada and ask how they say it.” 
Daoust also works with a group of freelance 
translators who specialize in areas like mechan- 
ical engineering, education and law. 

Because translation requires precision and 
judgment, automatic translation software is 
simply too crude for the office’s needs. Howev- 
er, Daoust and her colleagues often use dictio- 
naries on CD-ROM and automatic 
spell-checkers. During the day, Daoust’s com- 


Ghislaine Daoust (seated), and from left to 
right: Lise Brault, Dina Azuelos and Christiane 
Arlaud. 


Programmed for Success 1s an occasional series about noteworthy courses. 






| Maux de téte — 
for translators — 





When you work at a university, there are 
some translation idiosyncrasies that keep 
popping up. — 

Take one of our favourite words, ’ ‘acede 
mic.” Unfortunately, it just doesn’t carry over 

into French the way we'd like ito. Academic 
year is année universitaire; Vice-Rector, 
Academic is vice-recteur a l'enseignement 
et 4 la recherche; academic activities are 
activités pédagogiques; academic material 
is matériel didactique. 

Here are some examples of what hace 
tion Services’ Ghislaine Daoust calls faux 

amis, words that look the same in French and 
English, but have quite ; ifferent meanings: 













An ees gots isa p professeu 

agrégé, buta — — is an n adjunct 

professor. 
-BB 





puter “bings,” indicating that someone has sent 
electronic mail. Often the message contains a 
translation question or problem. Technology, 
said Daoust, has given the service “time and 
precision.” 

Translation Services, she added, are a way 
for Concordia to reach out to the francophone 
community. “There’s a great desire to be 
known in the French-speaking milieu.” 
A recent long-term development plan created 
by the University emphasized the need to 
attract more francophone students. One way to 
do that, said Daoust, is to make sure services 
and materials are available in French. “It shows 
we're receptive to francophone students.” @ 


Business across the border 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


W: think we know all about the Ameri- 
cans, but it’s not true, according to 
International Business Professor Louis Hébert. 

Twenty Concordia Master’s of Business 
Administration students found out for them- 
selves when they took part in the first joint 
MBA course with students at Northeastern 
University in Boston this semester. 

The course focused on the busy, longstand- 
ing and complex international trade between 
the U.S. and Canada. Its highlight was an 
exchange visit, called “reciprocal weekend resi- 
In mid-October, the Northeastern 
students came to Montréal, and in mid- 
November, the Concordians went to Boston. 

The students were organized in groups, and 
asked to prepare joint presentations on the 
effect of the North American Free Trade 
Agreements (NAFTA) on a field of business; 
their choices ranged from petrochemicals to 
sporting goods, and from intellectual property 
to the environment. 

“We have a lot in common,” said Hébert, 
who teaches two courses on the subject, “but 
there are cultural differences. In fact, we make 
completely different assumptions. From a busi- 


dencies.” 
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ness point of view, Americans are more indi- 
vidualistic. The Protestant work ethic is 
stronger there, and there’s more mobility 
among business managers.” 

“One of the biggest fallacies is that the Unit- 
ed States is one big market,” Hébert continued. 
“Tt’s actually a mosaic, quite fragmented and 
regional. We know that, but we don’t take it 
into account.” Another mistake we make is 
that we think American consumers are just like 
us but more numerous. Hébert said it isn’t so. 
“Theyre more price-sensitive. And the manu- 
facturers are more specialized than ours.” 

The American students were given orienta- 
tion sessions to acquaint them with Canada, 
and especially Québec; not only the political 
system and current issues, but elements of busi- 
ness life, such as Montréal’s heavily bilingual 


Programmed /<» 
Success 





market, French-only advertising policy, and 
québécois tastes in goods and services. 

The students particularly enjoyed informa- 
tion sessions in Boston with former prime 
minister Kim Campbell, who is lecturing at 
Harvard University, and former presidential 
candidate Michael Dukakis, who teaches polit- 
ical science at Northeastern. 

Hébert had warm praise for Campbell, who 
displayed a strong grasp of her subject, stayed 
on to have dinner with the students, and was 
both candid and charming. 

For student Claire De Passillé, the course 
offered a wealth of opportunities — to see 
another city, however briefly, to work with the 
U.S. students, and to compare notes on her 
chosen NAFTA topic, the textile industry, 
with a Boston textile specialist. “We got a lot 
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of really practical experience,” she said. 

About 20 speakers in each city addressed the 
students during their weekend residencies, and 
Hébert said they were carefully chosen to rep- 
resent academia, government and business 
views on North American trade issues. In 
Montréal, the speakers included Professors 
Guy Lachapelle, Harold Chorney (both from 
Concordia’s Political Science Department), 
and Guy Stanley (Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales), plus Graham Maag (Spar 
Aerospace), Jean Duquette (Affaires interna- 
tionales du Québec) and Gilles Duruflé (Caisse 
de dépot des placements du Québec). 

Hébert accompanied the students to Boston, 
and organized the joint course with Professor 
Derek Acland, director of the MBA pro- 
gramme, and his Northeastern counterpart, 
International Business Professor Ravi Rama- 
murt. It will be a permanent element of the 
MBA programme. @ 


CORRECTION 


Our sincere apologies to Professor Louis Hébert, 
who was misidentified in the caption of a photograph 
taken at the Awards of Distinction luncheon (CTR 
November 24). Professor Hébert was chair of the 
organization committee for the event. 
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Bookstore staff have reason to celebrate 


Concordia Bookstores has done it again. While Manager Lina Lipscombe was in Toronto accepting “Bookseller 
of the Year” honours from the College Group of the Canadian Publishers’ Council in Toronto, another University 
employee, Maria Paradiso (Assistant to the Rector, Vice Rector, Institutional Relations and Finance) was in 
Newfoundland collecting a plaque on behalf of the Bookstore from the Canadian Association for University 
Business Officers (CAUBO). The Bookstore received an honourable mention for its computerized inventory 
system, which allows staff or students to punch in a student’s ID number and receive a printout of all the 
required course readings. The in-house computerization has already saved the Bookstores close to $500,000. 

Front row (left to right): George Rutt, Betty Wise, Andrea Thomas; Second row: Kathy Carey, Leslie Hughes, 
Janice Brushett, Cathy Wilkinson; Third row: John Fiorilli, Paolo Di Stefano, Margo Radack, Heather May, Audrey 
Cunningham, Giselle Duplantis, Lina Lipscombe, Gail Warren, Jennifer Moore, Marion Alleyne: Fourth row: Gary 
Chalmers, Pierre Brunet, Darcy Sowden, Ken Bissonnette, Lorraine Tucker, Cathy Sowden, Steve Gaudreau, 





Heather Williams, Ron McLaughlin, Mike Bissonnette, Danny Kane, Carrie-Ann kee Missing from photo: Alan 
May, Susanne Dragffy, Kevin Noseworthy, Alan Rodger. 
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“How can you get AIDS if you’re having sex with other natives? 
Isn't it a white man’s disease?” 


Native educators fight 
myths: Salish activist 


BY HELENA KATZ 





heatre can sensitize aboriginal 
people to AIDS in a way that 
tradtional methods cannot, an abo- 
riginal AIDS activist, actor and play- 
wright told a Concordia audience 
last week. 
Evan Tlesla Adams, a West Coast 
Salish native, has written and per- 


formed plays about HIV/AIDS and 


co-founded Healing Our Spirit, an 
organization which raises awareness 
of HIV/AIDS in native communi- 
ties across British Columbia. 

Raising awareness through theatre 
fits in with the native legacy of story- 
telling and first-person testimonials, 
he said. “We attracted people who 
wouldn’t have come for an AIDS 
workshop.” 

His group builds a cultural evening 


An exhibit of student work to commemorate artists who have died of 
AIDS is currently on view at the gallery on the first floor of the Visual 
Arts Building. This piece, by Laura Killam, is called Hold Me. It's made of 
_ condoms and string, and the artist says it is meant to be touched. Also 
to mark today, World AIDS Day, the Peer Health Educators and student 
representatives of Health Services will staff a safe-sex table in the lobby 
of the Henry F. Hall Building. 





around the play, which includes a 
discussion about sex and AIDS, and 
a condom demonstration. “We 
would blow them up and pass them 
around, lick them, put them on 
wooden penises we'd brought along,” 
he said. 

His first play, Snapshots, toured for 
three and a half years and was per- 
formed about 400 times in five coun- 
tries, including New Zealand and 
Cameroon. It deals with a gay native 
man who has AIDS and decides to 
return to his reserve to face his com- 
munity. 

Writing accurately about AIDS is 
a challenge when a playwright 
doesn’t have the disease. “It’s very 
easy to write a very bad play about 
people you're purporting to repre- 
sent,” he said. “For me, Dances with 
Wolves is just some white guy’s fan- 
tasy about who I am.” 

Native reaction was positive to 
Snapshots. The three complaints 
came from non-natives. 

Adams said that natives must be 
made aware of the importance of 
testing and what to do if they test 
positive. “How can you get AIDS if 
you're having sex with other natives? 
Isn’t it a white man’s disease?” he is 
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Reorganization of Registrar’s Services is 
massive, but proceeding as scheduled 


Retooling 
on the run 


BY DONNA VARRICA 


Il but seven of 81 positions have 

been given new job descriptions 
in a major reorganization of the 
Office of the Registrar. 

“We are becoming more service- 
oriented to our major clients, the 
students,” said Registrar Bruce 
Smart. 

He is confident that the changes, 
being made over the next two or 
three months, will help the Office 
serve the University more efficiently. 

The reorganization began last 
summer, according to recommenda- 
tions from the Student Administra- 
tive Services Review Committee, 
chaired by Donald Boisvert, 
Associate Vice-Rector Services 
(Student Life). 

All positions except that of Regis- 
trar were abolished. New positions 
were drawn up and given new job 
descriptions, which were then put 
through the Job Evaluation Pro- 
gramme to be graded. 


“Not consulted’ 

Smart says the employees in the 
Office of the Registrar were consult- 
ed throughout the process. Daniéle 
Berthiaume, president of the 
Concordia University Support Staff 
Union (CUSSU), says they were 
advised, but not consulted, at regular 
intervals. Employees were asked to 
state their preferences for positions, 
and, once the supervisors were 
named, to indicate to whom they 
would prefer to report. 

The new structure emphasizes 
teamwork to serve each of the four 
Faculties, the School of Graduate 
Studies and Student Services. There 
are now six assistant registrars, each 


responsible for a team in a different 
area, with several supervisors, profes- 
sionals and supports staff. Smart 
remains as Registrar. 

As the changes began to take 
effect this week, Smart said his 
employees have been wonderful. 

“We may have to give up three 
jobs to generate funds for the process 
of restructuring, but we've stockpiled 
some vacancies to accommodate this 
gap,” he said. “Some people may go 
up a grade or two; some will go 
down. Salaries will be adjusted in the 
first case, but those going down will 
remain at their current level. 

“This has been a very stressful sit- 
uation, and the staff have been really 
good about it.” 

Not everyone is as happy as Smart 
is. Even Boisvert said recently, “The 
spirit of the reorganization is in the 
spirit of [the review committee’s] 
report. But whether it can work in 
practice remains to be seen.” 

CUSSU president Berthiaume 
said she is skeptical about the imple- 
mentation, as the cycle of new 
entrance and admission procedures 
picks up speed. The reorganization 
affects 56 of her members. 

“We're coming into a big cycle in 
January, and there is an enormous 
workload,” she said. “All hell breaks 
loose in February. Staff is not enthu- 
siastic about going into the cycle 
with new jobs for which they are 
untrained.” 

Employees are being retrained 
according to the recommendations 
of a committee with representation 
from Grade 2 and up. 

“We are in a period of a dynamic 
change,” said Smart. “People in new 
positions are already coming up with 
great new ideas.” @ 








sometimes asked. He points to the case 
of a bisexual native in the U.S. who 
had HIV and returned to his reserve. 
A year later, 70 per cent of the reserve 
was seropositive. 

It was the need for follow-up after 
the play had left the reserves that led to 
the creation of Healing our Spirit. “We 
sometimes felt that we left people 
worse off because nothing had changed 
at home after we left,” Adams said. 

Government funding has allowed 
them to hire six educators, each focus- 
ing on a specific group: women, abo- 
riginals in jail, those on the street, 
youth, urban natives, and those in a 
rural setting. 

“The important thing isn’t to find 
the answer, but to sensitize them to the 
issues around AIDS,” Tlesla Adams 
said. He was invited to speak by 
Concordia’s HIV/AIDS Advisory 


Committee. 9 


HIV testing _ 

Beginning today, aonecrinal HIV . 
testing will be offered through Health 
Services. Diane Bellemare, Health — 

- Educator (Health Services), says that 
this service is as close to anonymous . 
as possible. The trouble with anony- 
mous testing, said Belimare, i is that if 
you don’t show up to find out the 
result of your HIV test, the clinic has 
no way of tracking you down, since. . 
all it has is a file number or a pseudo- 
‘nym. “This is for people who are con- 
cerned about a paper trail,” said 
Bellemare. 

The request for the test as well as 
the result is only known by your doc- 
tor, and no record is kept. For more 
information, call Health Services, 848- 
3565 (SGW) or 848-3575 (Loyola). 
-MO0 
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This list includes all students who, upon 
completing a minimum of 12 credits, have 
achieved at least a 3.75 annual grade-point 


average. 


Ayouby, Reem 

Basciu, Claudia 
Bernier, Carol M.T. 
Boyadjian, Levon Mihran 
Braam, Ann-Charlotte E. 
Brocklehurst, Patricia 
Burns, Karen 
Calabrese, Domenic 
Che, Jie 

Chegrinec, Alexandra 
Crystal, Jeffrey Richard 
Dahan, Hily 

Del Bianco, Nathaly 
Della Rocca, Jason 
Denis, Anna 
Desormeau, John 
Dumas, Robert M. 
Dumas, Wanda 

Dunn, Thomas W. 
Enepekides, Angie 
Eng, Doris Wae Ji 
Fulminis, Giovanna I. 
Gosselin, Claudia 
Green, Melvin 

Grenth, Jan 

Guercio, Armando 
Hanna, Hiba 

Harbilas, D. James 
Heggie, Kent Donald 
lorio, Livio 

Kendall, Jordan 
Kritikos, Nicktarios Mike 


Lau, Wai-Mun Angela 
Lee, Gwen Fay 

Leung, Tai Tei Betty 
Lin, Chiu-Lin 

Lopes, Tina-Louise 
Mancini, Pasqualina 
Martucci, Anita 
Mergui, Nathalie 
Meuris, Gillian M.J. 
Morena, Gina 

Morton, Marian A. 
Mugridge, Michael S. 
Ng, Chi Chung 
Nguyen, Hoang Dai Trang 
Nguyen, Thanh Hoang Phuong 
Novosad, Sherrill 
Palka, Beata 

Pearson, Debra M. 
Potash, Penelope 
Prince, Alice 

Quart, Joanna 

Singh, Sonya 

Soifer, Elliott 
Solomon, Simona 
St-Hilaire, Anik 
Thomson, D. Michael 
Tse, Betty 
Tumurcuoglu, Herman 
Vu, Thuy Quynh 
Wong, Po Yu 

Wong, Stephenie L.C. 
Woo, Ching Han Heidi 
Yasmine, Cynthia 

Yu, Catherina Y.W. 
Zawada, William 
Zikra, Shaza 





Well connected : 


_ Did you know that Concordia can lay claim 
to our Governor-General designate, Romeo 
LeBlanc? 

_ Graeme Decarie (History) reports that he 
enlisted the onetime Liberal cabinet minister 
as a lecturer in Canadian Studies “about 
seven or eight years ago.” An excellent com- 
municator with Acadian roots and a wealth of 
political anecdotes, he proved highly popular. 

-BB 
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Ready for Working? 


Working, the support-staff counterpart to 
the FrontLine Leadership Programme given to 
about 80 Concordia managers since October 
1993, is now being offered by Training and 
Development (Human Resources). 

The 14 modules, offered in seven weekly 
sessions, are available beginning in January, 
but only to staff whose own managers took 
the FrontLine programme. To register, please 
contact Paulette Bird, at 3668. 


PHOTO; PHIL CARPENTER 





Strike? What strike? 





Staff Challenge Il: Stingers beware! 


While the overpaid, underworked NHL players sulk on the sidelines, a dedicated group of 
overworked, underpaid Concordia staff has been hitting the ice every Tuesday, whipping 
their human resources into peak condition. Their goal is to take the second annual Staff 
Challenge hockey game against the Women’s Varsity Hockey Team. The game takes place 
at 1:30 p.m. on December 11th, just before the Rector’s Skating Party at the Loyola Arena. 


Be there! 











he cautioned students that “there are no guar- 
antees,” the Faculty has been scouting in the 
United States for new equipment, and has 
assigned more space for the programme. 


Awaiting decision 

Negotiations with the students are now at a 
critical stage. Both the students and the com- 
mittee are awaiting a decision to be made in 
the next few days by the Rector’s Office on 
compensation in the form of tuition fees, living 
expenses and annoyance pay. 

Some 21 students in their third and fourth 
years have been contacted for individual advis- 
ing sessions to discuss their options, which 
include staying in the programme, transferring 
to another university or switching programmes 
at Concordia, and to facilitate their next move. 
Their decisions are not yet known. Lawyer 
John Relton, former Concordia Code Admin- 
istrator, is representing some of the students. 

The committee has been meeting with the 
students regularly, and Hochstein said that so 
far all their requests have been met, including 
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more information about the accreditation 
process and a town hall meeting. Of the 
approximately 50 students in the programme, 
however, only a dozen or so attended the 
meeting. 


Fierce competition 

Two Concordia graduates now working as 
engineers were invited to address the concerns 
of the students enrolled in the Industrial Engi- 
neering programme. Lucy Macaron and Dan 
Mastrocola told them that the biggest obstacle 
to employment would not be where they 
obtained their degrees or even if they are 
accredited, but the fierce competition in what 
has become a buyer’s market for prospective 
employers. 

“Worry less about the reputation of your 
school, and think about selling yourself to a 
prospective employer instead,” Mastrocola said. 

“The CV is your calling card,” Macaron told 
them. “It’s how you get your foot in the door.” 

Both agreed that employment depends more 
on personality, language skills, communication 
abilities and company politics than on GPA 
and a graduate’s alma mater. @ 


Faculty of Arts and 
Science Academic 
administrative position 





CHAIR - Geology Department 


This position is available for a three-year term, beginning 


June 1, 1995. Preference will be given to candidates who have 


a science or engineering background. Administrative experience 


and bilingualism will be considered an asset. 


Nominations, applications and briefs relevant to the selection 
process will be received until Tuesday, December 20, 1994. 


For further information about this position, please contact: 


Professor Marcel Danis 


Chair, Geology Advisory Search Committee 


Vice-Dean, Academic Planning 


Faculty of Arts and Science 
AD 320 848-2084 
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REAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 


REAL WORLD | 


OFFICE OF RESEARCH SERVICES 


The Seagram Fund for 
Academic Innovation, 1994-95 


CALL FOR PROPOSALS 


The Seagram Fund for Academic Innovation is pleased 
to invite Concordia faculty members to submit propos- 
als to its fifth annual competition. The Seagram Fund 
will provide seed support for up to two years for new, 
innovative projects involving research or academic activ- 
ity of national or international significance which will 
further the mission of Concordia University. 


Please contact the Office of Research Services (4888 
or ORS@VAX2) for an application form. The deadline 
date for this competition is FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1995. 





include 


Other events the 
Concordia Christmas Tree (donors 
buy ribbons to decorate the tree), the 
Rector’s Skating Party (organized by 
Recreation and Athletics), and a 
bake sale. 

The bake sale will be on Decem- 
ber 5 from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., in the 
Loyola Administration Building 
foyer and Place Concordia in the 
J.W. McConnell Building. 

The Commerce and Administra- 
tion Students’ Association (CASA) 
is holding a number of activities to 
help some local organizations as well 
as Campus Ministry. Last year, they 
collected $1,100 with a craft-and- 
bake sale, raffles and personal dona- 
tions. This year’s sale will be next 
Thursday, from 11:30-2:30 p.m. It 
includes a baby-picture contest. Pho- 
tos should go to Johanne Hicks 
(GM 201, -2714), by tomorrow, 
with the name of the child in pencil 
on the back. Boxes will be at CASA 
forf non-perishable food. 

The Quebec Public Interest 
Research Group (QPIRG) is 








encouraging people to buy socially 
responsible products as holiday gifts. 

Other student groups who will be 
donating Christmas baskets to charities 
include the Biology Students’ Associa- 
tion and the Engineering and Com- 
puter Science Students’ Association. 

The Concordia Student Union 
(CSU) will hold a wine and cheese 
party at the Mezz Cafe (in the Henry 
F. Hall Building) on Dec. 5 at 5:30 
p-m., with donations for the Salva- 
tion Army and Campus Ministry. 

The Concordia Women’s basket- 
ball team will play the Gazette sports 
staff in a benefit for the Gazette 
Christmas Fund on Sunday at 3 p.m. 
at 7200 Sherbrooke St. W. 

Reggie’s will hold its first New 
Year's Eve party, with part of the 
proceeds going to the Children’s 
Wish Foundation of Canada. @ 


For more information: Campus 
Ministry, 848-3591; Inter-Fraternity 
Council, 848-3513; Caribbean 
Students’ Association, 848-3527; 
Johanne Hicks, 848-2714; CSU, 848- 
7474; Reggie’s, 848-7423; ECA, 848- 
7408; Biology Students’ Association, 
848-7415. 





information about the information, 
known as meta-information. 

Bipin Desai, who specializes in 
databases, is trying to establish a cat- 
aloguing standard to make it easier 
for users to access this meta-infor- 
mation. 

“Persons who are familiar with the 
Internet can find what they're look- 
ing for, but what we aim for is that 
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somebody off the street could also be 
able to find it,” he said. 


Web-journal 

He is also developing a “web-jour- 
nal,” a log that will keep track of a 
person’s search. “This journal knows 
where you've been, and you can do 
various things with it. For example, 
if I want my students to continue 
research that I have started, I can just 
give them the web-journal of that 
journey and they can follow my 
path,” he explained. 





The idea of the virtual library has 
numerous possibilities as more 
sources become available electroni- 
cally. “A library may acquire the 
electronic version of a source, not the 
printed version, if the library figures 
that the electronic version will be 
cheaper, occupy less shelf space, and 
be accessible from remote sites,” said 
Shinghal. 

Desai and Shinghal started their 
project over the summer, and plan to 
have their prototype ready by 1996. 





Computer Science Professors Bipin C. Desai (left) and Rajjan Shinghal (right) with a monitor displaying the kind of 
information that can be accessed with their programme. 





“My professor's computer 
will decipher the biggest puzzle of all. 


Your doctor’s han 


Think about it. A computer programme that can read handwriting using human thinking patterns. It is the brainchild of 
Dr. Ching Suen, founder and director of Concordia’ Centre for Pattern Recognition and Machine Intelligence (a member 
of the IRIS Group, one of Canada’s 15 Networks of Centres of Excellence). This breakthrough is the result of what Dr. 
Suen describes as “close cooperation within one of the most sophisticated research teams in the world.” Recipient of 
more than $2.5 million in grants, including $1.3 million from Bell, Dr. Suen also wins praise from students like 
Didier Guillevic, a native of Brittany, who says: “I learned of Dr. Suen’s work while completing my Master's in 
France, Germany and England. He was widely recognized as the leading authority in his field. That's why I 
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writing. 


chose Concordia for my Doctorate.” 


And there are other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many people: more than 160 
undergraduate and graduate programmes with strong reputations in business studies, 
communications, psychology, fine arts and engineering; a college system offering a personalized 
approach to education; a friendly atmosphere with professors who are known for their 
accessibility; a remarkable choice of programmes on a full- and part-time basis; and two 
campuses with a student body truly representative of Montréal’s diverse population. 


When you consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real 
world, you can be assured that what you learn here will go far out there. 
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Graduate 
programmes offered 
at Concordia: 


Accountancy 

Administration 

Adult Education 

Advanced Music 
Performance 

Applied Linguistics 

Aerospace 

Art Education 

Art History 

Art Therapy 

Biology 

Building Studies 

Bus. Administration 
(Airline & Aviation) 


eS ive MBA 
| idler (Executive MBA) 





Guillevic Chemistry 

Ph.D. student Child Study 

in Computer Civil Engineering 
Science Communication 


Computer Science 
Economics 
Ecotoxicology 
Educational Studies 
Educ. Technology 
Elect. & Computer Eng 
English 
SOLA 
Humanities 
Instit. Admin. 
Instruct. Tech. 
Journalism 
Judaic Studies 
Mathematics 
Stats & Actuality 
Mech. Eng. 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Psychology 
Public Policy & 
Public Admin. 
Religion 
Sociology 
Sports Admin 
Studio Arts 
Teaching of Math. 
Theology, Rel. & 
Phil. Studies 
Traduction 


For information, please 
call (514) 848-3800 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montréal 


or write to: 

School of Graduate Studies 
Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West, Montréal (Québec) 
H3G 1M8 
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than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
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by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: kevin@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Applied Psychology 
Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre is a 
confidential, low-cost service for peo- 
ple suffering from psychological prob- 
lems. Spaces are available for persons 
seeking individual therapy. For an 
appointment or information, call 
848-7550. 





Art Gallery 


The Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
is located at 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Information: 848-4750. 
(Métro Guy-Concordia) 


Until December 17 

Molly Lamb Bobak: A Retrospective. 
Time: Monday — Friday from 11 a.m. — 
7 p.m. and Saturday from 11 a.m. —5 
p.m. 


Concert Hall 

7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Métro 
Vendome, 105 Bus line. Information: 
848-4718,FAX:848-2808,E- 
Mail:Music@Alcor.Concordia.CA. 
Admission is free. 


Thursday, December 1 

Concordia Jazz Choir, directed by Don 
Habib and Jazz Improvisation | Class, 
directed by Roddy Ellias. Time: 8 p.m. 


Friday, December 2 

Guitar Ensemble, directed by Andrew 
Homzy and Concordia Jazz Combo, 
directed by Roddy Ellias. Time: 8 p.m. 


Saturday, December 3 

Concordia Choir, directed by Elizabeth 
Haughey and the Concordia Chamber 
Choir. Time: 8 p.m. 


Monday, December 5 

Classical Vocal Repertoire Class 
directed by Valerie Kinslow. Time: 8 
p.m. 


Tuesday & Wednesday 6 & 7 
EuCuE Series Electroacoustic concerts. 
Time: 8 p.m. a 


Sunday, December 11 

Chamber Music Ensembles, directed 
by Sherman Friedland. Time: 3 p.m. 
and Opera Workshop Students, direct- 
ed by Jocelyn Fleury. Time: 8 p.m. 





CPR Courses 


The following CPR courses will be 
offered by the EH&S Office in the next 


few weeks. Members of the Concordia 
and outside communities are welcome 
to take these courses. First-aid cours- 
es are $61. Contact Donna Fasciano, 
Training Co-ordinator at 848-4355. 


BLS refresher course 

Sunday, December 11 

Four to six hours for life: this course is 
offered to people certified in the Basic 
Cardia Life Support course, who wants 
to renew their certification and update 
their knowledge. 





Film 


The Loyola Film Series 

Admission: FREE. Location: F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Concordia University 
Loyola Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Information: 848-3878. 


Wednesday, December 7 
Sullivan's Travels (1941) Preston 
Sturges at 7 p.m., Singin’ in the Rain 
(1952) Gene Kelly & Stanley Donen at 
8:45 p.m. 





Lectures and 
seminars 


PhD Workshop Visiting Speaker 
Series 

Friday, December 2 

J. Edward Russo and Victoria Husted 
Medvec, Cornell University, on 
“Affect-Driven Distortion of Product 
Information.” Time: noon - 2 p.m. 
Location: GM-403-02, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 
848-2999. 


International Student Office 
Thursday, December 8 
Re-entry...Returning Home. Come and 
discuss how you can prepare for your 
return home. Time: 12:30 p.m. - 2 p.m. 
Location: H-653, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 
848-3516. 





Meetings 


Student caucus of Senate meeting, on 
Friday, December 2 at 2 p.m. in H-773, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Board of Governors meeting, on 
Wednesday, December 21 at 8 a.m. in 
GM-407-1, 1550 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 





Special Events and 
Notices 


Graduating? 

All students completing certificate, 
degree or diploma requirements dur- 
ing the Fall ‘94 or Winter ‘95 sessions 
who expect to graduate next spring 
must apply to do so by January 15th, 
1995. Spring 1995 graduation applica- 
tion forms are available at the 
Student Service Centre on each cam- 
pus. AD-211 (Loyola) or LB-185 
(SGW). Students who do not apply by 
January 15th will not graduate next 
Spring. 


C.AU.S.E. 

The Concordia Association of 
Undergraduate Students of English is 
having an open mike night on 
Wednesday, December 7 at Bistro 4, 
4040 St. Laurent from 7 p.m. Anyone 
wishing to participate or who needs 
more information call 848-7411. 


DC Books 

We cordially invite you to the book 
launch of The Aftermath by Henry 
Lilienheim on Thursday, December 1. 
Time: 6 p.m. - 9 p.m. Location: McGill 
Faculty Club, 3450 McTavish. Author 
will be present for book signing. 
Information: 271-7040. 





Recreation and 
Athletics 


Rector's Holiday Season Skating 
Party 

Sunday, December 11 

Loyola Athletic Complex Arena from 3 
p.m. - 6 p.m. A donation to Campus 
Ministry's Spirit of Christmas drive 
would be appreciated. Refreshments 
will be served. 


The Staff Challenge Hockey game 
Sunday, December 11 

The Concordia women’s team takes on 
the university staff team from 1:30 
p.m. - 3 p.m. Loyola Arena, 7200 
Sherbrooke St. W. 


Free Family Skate 

Thursday, December 22 

Bring the whole family to enjoy an 
afternoon of fun. Time: 5 p.m. - 6:45 
p.m. Join the Stinger Bee on ice. 
Loyola Arena, 7200 Sherbrooke St. W. 





Unclassified 


Word processing: fast & easy 
Theses, term papers, etc. Word 


Perfect 5.1 and also dicta typing. Will 
pick-up and deliver. Call Heather (514) 
472-7054. 


House Sharing 

In comfortable Westmount home for 
visiting professor, grad student, or 
mature woman starting December. 
Call 486-3215. 


Laurentian Rental 

Peaceful country retreat. Very private 
three bedroom house on 55 acre 
estate with its own lake, and well 
landscaped grounds. The house is 
comfortably equipped with laundry 
room, fieldstone fireplace with high 
efficiency slow-burning stove, living 
room and sunroom look onto the lake 
below. Enjoy snow shoeing, cross- 
country skiing, ice fishing, etc. Located 
15 minutes south of Morin Heights, an 
hour and ten minutes from Downtown 
Montreal. $4,200 for the season. 
Please call Carl at (514) 849-7948. 


Sabbatical Rental 

January 1, 1995 to March 31, 1995. 
Fully furnished and equipped 
Westmount triplex. Double living 
room, dining room, 2 bedrooms, den. 
$900 a month plus utilities. Call 482- 
0290 for information. 


Success to all students 
WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications. 28 years’ expe- 
rience, both languages. 7 days a 
week. 175 oblique, double spaced. 
Just two streets away (Peel). Paulette 
or Roxanne. 288-9638/288-0016. 


Experienced Editor 

Student papers, etc.. Transcript of 
tapes, preparation of resumes, trans- 
lation Spanish/English. Tutoring 
English. 7 days/week. 10 minute walk. 
Marian 288-0016. 





Women 


Concordia Women's Centre 
Tuesday, December 6 

An early-evening demonstration has 
been planned to protest anti-feminist 
and anti-woman violence. Time and 
place TBA. Information: 848-7431. The 
Women's Studies Students’ 
Association and the Women’s Centre 
present a Women’s Performance 
Night to commemorate the lives and 
rage against the deaths of these 14 
women and all women killed by male 


_violence. 8 p.m. in H-767, 1455 de 


Maisonneuve Blvd. W. All women 
welcome. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Thursday, December 8 

Ana Cisneros, feminist activist from El 
Salvador, on “Salvadorian Women 
Resisting Violence.” Time: noon. 
Location: 2170 Bishop. Information: 
848-2373. ’ 


Holiday Greeting Cards 


(Original Concordia designs) 


Cards for Hanukkah, Christmas or simply to express the 
joy of the season are now on sale at the Bookstores, 
Campus Ministry, International Students Office & 
Advocacy and Support Services and Hall Building 


Information Desk 


A package of five cards costs $4 


All proceeds go to support the 
Emergency Food Voucher Program 


Information: 848-3588 


concordia 


Mi. 
ICES 


SERV: 


Campus Ministry, Loyola - WF 101 
Bookstore, Loyola - Hingston Hall 
Advocacy & Support Services, Loyola - AD 130 


ONCORDIA 


CAMPUS MINISTRY IS A UNIT OF ADVOCACY 
AND SUPPORT SERVICES, STUDENT SERVICES 





Campus Ministry, SGW - Z 102 
Bookstore, SGW - Webster Library Building 
International Students Office, SGW - H 653 


BOOKSTORE SALE 


Literally thousands of books at reduced prices starting from 99¢ upwards will 
go on sale shortly at the Concordia Bookstore’s Fifth Annual Booksale. 
Don’t miss this marvellous opportunity to stack up on books for yourself or for 
Christmas gifts to your children, family or friends 


Art Supplies and Materials on sale by the Art Supply Store 


Dates: 


December 5th 
10 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


December 6th. 
9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


December 7th 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 





Place: 


Mezzanine 
Hall Building 


A percentage of the profits 


will be donated to the 


Canadian Gift of Literacy Foundation 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 
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